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An Indian Speech. 


In the summer of 1805, a number of the 
principal chiefs and warriors of the Six Na- 
tions of Indians, principally Senecas, assem- 
bled at Buffalo Creek, in the State of New 
York, at the particular request of a gentleman 

ionary from the State of Massachusetts. 
The missionary being furnished with an in- 
terpreter, and accompanied by the Agent of 
the United States for Indian Affairs, met the 
Indians in Council, when the following talk 
took place. 

First by the Agent.—Brothers of the Six 
Nations: I rejoice to meet you at this time, 
and thank the Great Spirit that He hath pre- 
terved you in health, and given me another 
ppertunity of taking you by the hand. 
~ Brothers: The person who now sits by me 
isa friend who bas come a great distance to 
hold a talk with you ; be will inform you what 
his business is, and it is my request that you 
would listen with attention to bis words. 

Missionary—My friends, I am thankful for 
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endeavor to satisfy your minds, and remove duce corn for bread—all this He had done for 
the objections. jhis red children because He loved them. If 

Brothers: I want you to speak your minds We bad some disputes about hunting-ground, 
freely for I wish to reason with you on the they Were generally settled without the shed- 
subject, and if possible to remove all doubts,' ding of much blood. But an evil day came 
if there be any on your minds. The subject upon us. Your forefathers crossed the great 
is an important one, and it is of consequence , water and landed on this island—their num- 
that you give it an early attention while the bers were small, they found friends and not 
offer is made you. Your friends, the Boston|enemies. They told us they had fled from 
Missionary Society, will continue to send you their own country for fear of wicked men, 
good and faithful ministers, to instruct and ‘and had come here to enjoy their own religion; 
strengthen you in religion, if on your part|they asked for a small seat ; we took pity on 
you are willing to receive them. them and granted their request, and they sat 

Brothers: Since I have been in this part of}down amongst us. We gave them corn and 
the country I have visited some of your small | meal, they gave us poison [alluding it is sup- 
villages and talked with your people. They|posed to ardent spirits] in return. The white 


appear willing to receive instruction, but as 
they look up to you as their elder brothers in 
council, they want first to know your opinion 
on the subject. You have now heard what I 
have to propose at present, I hope you will 
take it into consideration, and give me an an- 
swer before we part. 


After about two hours consultation among 
themselves, the chief, commonly called Red 
Jacket by the white people, rose and spoke 
as follows :— 

Friend and brother: It was the will of the 
Great Spirit that we. should meet together 
this day. He orders all things, and has given 
us a fine day for our council. He has taken 
his garment from before the sun, and caused 
it to shine with brightness upon us ; our eyes 
are opened that we sce clearly ; our ears are 
unstopped that we have been able to hear dis- 
tinctly the words you have spoken. For all 


people had now found our country. Tidings 
were carried back, and more came amongst 
us. Yet we did not fear them, we took them 
to be friends. They called us brothers; we 
believed them and gave them a larger seat. 
At length their numbers had greatly increased; 
they wanted more land; they wanted our 
country. Our eyes were eae our minds 
became uneasy, wars took place, Indians were 
hired to fight against Indians, and many of 
our people were destroyed. They also brought 
strong hquors amongst us; it was strong and 
powerful and bas slain thousands. 

Brother: Our seats were once large and 
your's small. You have now become a great 
people, and we have scarcely @ place left to 
spread our blankets. You have got our coun- 
try but are not satisfied, you want to force 
your religion upon us. 

Brother, continue to listen: You say that 
you are sent to instruct us how to worship 


the opportunity atforded us of uniting together|these favors we thank the Great Spirit and|the Great Spirit agreeably to his mind; and 


atthis time. I had a great desire to see you 
and inquire into your state and welfare. For 


this purpose I have travelled a great distance|you. It was at your request we came together| hereafter. 
to see you, being sent by your old friends, the|at this time. We have listened with attention|we are lost. 


Him only. 
Brother: This council fire was kindled by 


if we do not take hold of the religion which 
you white people teach, we shall be unhappy 
You say that you are right and 
How do we know this to be 


Boston Missionary Society. You will recol-|to what you have said. You have requested |true? We understand that your religion is 


leet they formerly sent missionaries among|us to speak our minds freely. This gives us 
you to instruct you in religion, and labor for| great joy, for we now consider that we stand 
your good ; although they have not heard|upright before you, and can speak what we 
from you for a long time, yet they have not|think. All have heard your voice, and all 
papetion their brothers of the Six Nations,|speak to you now as one man, our minds are 
and are still anxious to do you good. agreed. 

Brothers: I bave not come to get your| Brother: You say you want an answer to 
lands, or your money, but to enlighten your|your talk before you leave this place, it is 
minds and to instruct you how to worship|right you should have one, as you are a great 
the Great Spirit agreeably to his mind and|distance from home, and we don’t wish to de. 
will, and to preach to you the Gospel of bis|tain you; but we will first look back a little 
Son Jesus Christ. There is but one religion,|and tell you what our fathers’ have told us, 
and but one way to serve God; andif you do|and what we have heard from the white 
not embrace the right way, you cannot be le. 


peop 
happy hereafter. You have never worshipped| Brother, listen to what we say: There was 


written in a book. If it was intended for us 
as well as you, why has not the Great Spirit 
—_ to us, and not to us only, but a did 

e not give to our forefathers the knowledge 
of the book, with the means of understanding 
it rightly? We only know what you tell us 
about it: How shall we know when to be- 
lieve, being so often deceived by the white 
people ? 

Brother: You say there is but one way to 
worship and serve the Great Spirit. If there 
is but one religion, why do you white people 
differ so much about it? Why not all agree, 
as you can all read the book? 

rother: We do not understand these 


the Great Spirit in a manner acceptable to|a time when our forefathers owned this yreat|things. We are told that your religion was 
Him, but have all your lives been in great|island ; their seats extended from the rising to| given to your forefathers, and has been hand- 


errors and darkness. To endeavor to remove|the setting of the sun. The Great Spirit bad 


ese errors, and open your eyes so that you| made it for the use of Indians ; He had created 
might see clearly, is my business with you. 


ed down from father to son. We also havea 


religion which was given to our forefathers, 


the buffalo, the deer, and other animals forjand has been handed down to us their chil- 
rothers: I wish to talk with you as one'food; He made the bear and the beaver, their| dren. 


We worship in that way. It teaches 


friend talks with another; and if you have|skins served us for clothing ; He had scattered! us to be thankful for all the favors we receive 
any objections to receive the religion which I|them over the country and taught us how to|—to love each other and be united. We never 
preach, I wish you to state them, and I will|take them; He had caused the earth to pro-|quarrel about religion. 
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Brother: The Great Spirit has made us all, |to persuade,” be affectionate in look, and kind 
but He has made a great difference between |and tender in address; aiming to advocate 
his white and red children. He has given us|and promote the Truth, not by severity and 
different complexions and different customs ;|the vague idea of setting people to rights in 
to you He bas given the arts, to these He bas|a hurry by their own puny unassisted efforts ; 
not opened our eyes; we know these things|not by Sinai’s thunder which calls for ven- 
to be true. Since He has made so great a|geance; but by directing to the gently distill- 
difference between us in other things, why |ing dew or grace that comes by and through 
may we not conclude that He bas given us a|the Saviour—to the still small voice of his own 
different religion according to our understand-| mollifying, illuminating power from on high. 
ings? The Great Spirit does right, He knows|For this end, how sweetly encouraging to 
what is best for bis children—we are satisfied. |tender sympathy and to bearing each others 

Brother: We do not wish to destroy your] burdens, is the little verse :— 
religion or take it from you; we only want to 


enjoy our own. 

Brother: We are told that you have been 
preaching to the white people in this place. 
These people are our neighbors; we are ac- 


“ Help us to help each other, Lord, 
Each other’s cross to bear, 

And each his friendly aid afford, 
And feel a brother’s care.”’ 


Is there not reason to apprehend a danger 







quainted with them; we will wait a little|of people being turned aside by a forbidding 
while and see what effect your preaching has |severity of countenance and a repulsive man- 
upon them. If we find it does them good,|ner, together with the almost continual up- 
makes them honest and less disposed to cheat |holding before them of the terrors and judg- 
Indians, we will then consider again what|ments of the Almighty Father? Should not 
you have said. “The sincere milk of the word,” with “the 
Brother; You have now heard our answer|wine and the oil” of healing, be kept in re- 
to your talk, and this is all we have to say at}membrance, and at times administered for the 
present ; as we are going to part we will come | binding up the wounds of the broken-hearted, 
and take you by the hand, and hope the Great |for the deliverance of the captives, and, 
Spirit will protect you on your journey and|through the power of the Spirit of the dear 
return you safe to your friends. Master, for the setting at liberty them that 
are bruised ? 

As the Indians began to approach the mis-| While the writer would by no means advo- 
sionary, he rose hastily from his seat and re-|jcate a fleshly, self-soothing ministry, like to 
lied, that he could not take them by the|“daubing with untempered mortar,” or one 
xand, that there was no fellowsbip between|that would tend to settle in a false rest, in- 
the religion of God and the works of tbhe|stead of seeking to stir up the pure mind to 
Devil. This being interpreted to the Indians,|the greatest diligence in securing, through 
they smiled and retired in a peaceable manner.|the obedience which is of faith, the eternal 
It being afterwards suggested to the mis-|prize as set before us and within our reach, 
sionary that his reply to the Indians was|he would desire that the saving truths of the 
rather indiscreet; he observed, that he sup-|gospel of Jesus might be presented, with all 
osed the ceremony of shaking bands would|their attractiveness, particularly for the sake 
* received by them as a token that he as-|of the young. In consideration of whom, 
sented to what they had said; being other-|every wave of our influence should be made 










wise informed, he said he was sorry for the/a helpful one towards the everlasting shore. 


expression. 





For “‘ The Friend,”’ 


Messengers of Grace. 


The religion of our Lord and Saviour is 
designed to be, and is, the one thing needful ; 
—the pearl of great price ;—the only effectual 
balm for every wound here ;—for all the 


While we are taught by the dear Saviour|crosses, trials and sorrows which so assail our 


himself, that “Every one that doeth evil,|pilgrimage and render life unsweet. 


Wis- 


hateth the light, neither cometh to the light,|dom’s ways, moreover, are the only ones of 


lest his deeds should be reproved ;” and while 
perbaps there are many up and down who, 
of every thing presented to them are most 
willingly ignorant of the truth; and while, 
also, as must be acknowledged, there is an 
apathy orlukewarmness alarmingly prevalent 
with respect to religion and the precious soul’s 
welfare ; it is at the same time of great im- 
portance that those who profess to be ambas- 
sadors for Christ in winning souls to Him, 
should be largely endowed not only with that 
wisdom which dwells with prudence, being 
profitable to direct—making “wise as ser- 
pents ;’—but also clothed upon with the meek- 


pleasantness, the only paths of peace. Our 
young people may be invited to this spiritual 
banquet, whereat alone there is fulness of joy, 
and rivers of pieasure forevermore. They 
may be solicited and encouraged to take up 


the cross of Him who bore it lovingly for them,|he listened on one occasion. 





of its own attractive spirit, into the cove 
of love, unity and peace with Jesus the 
High Priest of our profession. a 
Our Discipline earnestly and affectio 
recommends ministers and elders to aa 
over one another for good ; advising against 
every thing that would burt their servieg: 
and that they may adorn the doctrine which 
they deliver to others, &c. This cannot be 
unless profound humility, and gathering ¢@ 
menting love, are manifested in the manner 
and indicated by the words that pass from the 
lips of these. The annexed extract from 
letter of a young friend, dated 5th mo. 14th 
1882, is in the same corroborative, admoni 
line of testimony: “I have tried to do ri 
when religion was to me more a thing of 
than of love. But love of those who love God 
truly, bas a tendency to lead me to Him, ag 
a cold heartless Friend could not, however 
much profession of Christ such an one may” 
make.” 
As true Christian love is seen and felt to be 
paramount in professed messengers of 
they can, as Timothy was commanded 
Paul, “ reprove, rebuke, exhort, with all | 
suffering and doctrine.” They may wi 
Joseph Pike, show forth that, “ There is mom 
true love in close and plain dealing, than ig 
smoothing over that which is for judgment? 
Yet in all these things, they will exem 
Isaac Penington’s description of love :-—* 
takingly doth it behave itself in every 
tion, upon every occasion, to every pe 
and about every thing.” “How kind is 
even in its interpretations and charges 
cerning miscarriages! It never overchar, 
it never grates upon the spirit of him whom 
it reprehends ; it never hardens, it never 
vokes; but carrieth a meltingness and pow 
of conviction with it. This is the nature 
God,” &e. - 
The writer of these few hints, while sen. 
sible of many weaknesses and short-coming§ 
desires that they may be taken in the spint 
in which they are written; and that no on 
may appropriate them save those only ® 
whom they may belong. ENAML 
Pennsylvania, 5th mo. 19th, 1882. 








Ministerial Trainings. é 

H. W. Pierson, in relating bis experi 

as a Bible-distributor among the rude inbabe 

tants of the wild and thinly settled mountail 

regionsof Kentucky and Tennessee, describe 

a young backwoodsman to whose preachiét 
He says; “ 


without which they can never be his disciples,| would hardly be possible to find a young 
nor wear the eternal crown. They may be!'preacher whose education had been mom 


incited to lay up treasure in heaven, toa closer 
walk with God, to yicld themselves filially 
and submissively to the Saviour’s wooing, 
pleading voice, to the reproofs of instruction 
within them which are the way of life; and 
they may be inspirited, through obedience to 


ness, and gentleness, and lowliness of heart of|the gospel of the grace of God, to walk worthy 


Him, whose cause they profess to advocate ; 
that thus “ with panoply of heavenly temper,” 
and—being “harmless as doves”—they may, 
in doctrine and in life coincident, pure with- 
out rebuke, show that they themselves have 
been baptized into Christ, and taught in his 
school. Thus, as messengers of grace to fallen 
pilgrims, alike with themselves dependent 
upon & power and mercy not their own, such 
should, in barmony with their purpose, and 
“ As fearful of offending whom they wish much 


of the vocation wherewith they are called, 
and so come up in good liking before the 
Lord. They may also be strongly and feel- 
ingly warned of the danger that attends the 
pursuit of any other course ; and urged, from 
every motive, to a life of dedication, holiness, 
and peace. But this and more may all be done 
in a loving, sympathizing, kind, and even 
sweetly pleading manner; in language “ not 
harsbly thundered forth, or rudely pressed ;” 
but which will tend to draw, with a measure 


completely that of the brush. His home wat 
in the wild region I have described in that 
chapter, and his companions had been as illit 
erate and uncultivated as could well be found 
He had attended school but very few month& 
and that was vastly poorer than the most of 
my readers have ever conceived of as possible 
He was about 20 years old, with a very mild 
pleasant expression of countenance, and & 
voice that rang loud, smooth and clear, likes 
trumpet. I listened to his sermon with uh 
bounded amazement, and, I may add, delight 
It was a mystery to me how one so unlettet 
ed and so unlearned in all religious readi 

except the Bible—and, in the nature of the 
case, but poorly versed in that—could have 
acquired thoughts so sensible and good. & 
was a greater mystery how he could clo 
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them in such appropriate language. Both his 
thoughts and his words flowed freely as the 
stream near by, and they had great power to 


arrest the attention and move the hearts of 


his hearers. 

It was the power of undoubted sincerity 
and burning zeal; it was the power of one 
with superior natural endowments stirred to 
their profoundest depths, and, beyond all 
question, taught of God. It was the power of 
one whose life, whose education and whose 
modes of thought were in full sympathy with 
his hearers, who bad been born in the same 
wild region and reared with the same educa- 
tional surroundings as himself. 

If it be heresy, I am so heretical as to be- 
jieve that God bas other methods of training 
some men—yea, many men [and women also] 
—to be useful ministers of the Gospel, than 
by filling their heads with Latin, Hebrew and 
Greek.” 


For ‘* The Friend.”’ 


Westtown Boarding School. 


(Continued from page 325.) 

Trials of no ordinary character seem to have 
attended the committee and care-takers in the 
management of the school about the year 
1827. The spirit of insubordination which 
resulted in the painful separation of that 
nk appears, from the report made to the 

early Meeting, to have manifested itself in 
asorrowful manner at Westtown during the 
preceding winter. After speaking of the satis- 
factory improvement of the girls in their 


various studies, and their ready submission 
to the salutary rules established for the due 
management of this very important concern, 
the report continues: “ With respect to the 
boys, although there appears to be but little 
deficiency in their progress in learning ac- 


cording to their ages, it is with sorrow and 

t we have to mention that among them 
there has of late appeared a spirit of insubor- 
dination, and a positive rejection of every 
lenient measure tenderly directed to awaken 
in their minds a just sense of the incalculable 
loss which must accrue from the entertain- 
ment of such a disposition, but persisting in 
adetermined career, it has urged them on to 
aresistance of the regulations indispensably 
requisite for the support of the school, and 

more particularly manifested itself in the 
contempt of the Holy Scriptures, which in 
one of the schools they have entirely de- 
stroyed, and also many of them which were 
in their other two schools. 

“We have through the whole course of our 
engagements in this service endeavored, as 
opportunity presented, to inculcate on the 
minds of the children a serious and strict ad- 
herence to the principles of the Christian re- 
ligion in conformity with the concern of tbe 
Yearly Meeting for the religious, guarded 
education of the youth; and the occurrence 
of such a scene of disorder and outrage hav- 
ing occasioned much exercise and deep con- 
cern to our minds, a part of our number has 
been separated to the special oversight and 
tare of the boys’ school, who are to extend 
such aid as will tend to the removal of those 
difficulties ; but owing to the shortness of the 
time which has elapsed since these painful 
circumstances have come to our knowledge, 
we have not yet accomplished that complete 
restoration of right order which in a degree 


tained. Discouraging as this representation 
may appear, we have a hope that by patient 
persevering labor, under the guidance of Di- 
vine Wisdom, who has we believe in great 
condescension regarded this seminary as an 
effort towards the promotion of righteousness 
and truth in the earth, a much better and 
more comfortable state may be effected, and 
many of the children, as heretofore, have with 
grateful hearts to acknowledge the benefits 
and solid advantages derived to them by 
being placed under the concern and guardian- 
ship of the Yearly Meeting.” 

6th mo. 15th, 1827, the following minute 
appears : “In consequence of the late sorrow- 
ful state of insubjection among the boys, 
several visits have been made to the school 
by different portions of the committee ap- 
pointed to the service, who adopted such 
measures as appeared to them proper, in order 
to restore the usual order and government in 
that department. A few boys were expelled, 
and from information now received, it appears 
the boys are brought under much better regu- 
lation than has been latterly the case. The 
committee are continued to extend further 
care, should it be found needful.” At a meet- 
ing held 9th mo. 5th, that committee was re- 
leased, “a satisfactory degree of order and 
subordination having been restored amongst 
them.” A perpetual insurance of $12,000 was 
made about this time on the school buildings 
in the America Insurance Company, at an 
expense of $490. 

he report to the Yearly Meeting of 1828, 

mentions that the insubordination in the boys’ 
school had disappeared, and though the num- 
ber of boys was for a time much reduced, a 
considerable increase in that department had 
taken place, and they thought it, in the exist- 
ing condition of the seminary, a desirable 
situation for the children of Friends. 


“ We are sensible that the present state of 


our religious Society has an influence upon 
that very important institution, and renders 
the weighty and assiduous attention of those 
entrusted with its oversight indispensably 
requisite. In reviewing the events of the 
past year, we find cause for gratitude to the 
Giver of every good and perfect gift, and for 
the renewal of hope that his blessing will con- 
tinue to rest on this institution, and that the 
religious and guarded education which it is 
designed to furnish, may prove of lasting ad- 
vantage to many of the youth of our religious 
Society.” 

The school being at this time reduced to 
about 35 boys and 75 girls, it seemed desirable 
to lessen the expenses, and on 4th mo. Ist, 
1829, the following minute was adopted :— 
“The committee being impressed with the 
necessity of conducting the moneyed concerns 
of this institution in such manner as to meet 
its regular expenditures, it was upon delib- 
erate consideration concluded to appoint a 
committee to investigate the present system 
and report to a future meeting whether any 
alteration can be advantageously made in it. 
Ellis Yarnall, Jno. Paul, Philip Garrett and 
four others were accordingly named for that 
purpose.” 

6th mo. 18th, 1829. Philip and Rachel 
Price, who had been engaged as Superintend- 
ent and matron since 10th mo. 13th, 1818, 
“ believing that the period had nearly arrived 
for them to relinquish the charge, they now 


of faith may be relied upon, as the weight of| offered a resignation,” and were released 5th 
religious exercise is humbly and steadily main-|mo. 3d, 1830. 


9th mo. 2d, 1829. “The committee being 
impressed with the necessity of investigating 
the present system of government in the in- 
stitution in relation to the powers of the 
superintendent and the teachers, and the sub- 
ordination of the domestics, and also the writ- 
ten rules or constitution ; the whole subject 
is referred to the friends appointed to procure 
a new superintendent, to report when pre- 
pared.” “The committee appointed to effect 
such retrenchment in the expenses of the 
school as appeared to be practicable, having 
given attention to the subject, are released.” 

(To be continued.) 


Sister Dora. 


Dorothy Patterson was the daughter of a 
clergyman, a delicate and even sickly girl in 
childhood and a member of a family of high 
social position in a class where women are 
carefully sheltered from the world as are 
Easter lilies from the winter wind. 

When Dorothy reached womanhood, how- 
ever, she became remarkably beautiful, and 
developed the strength and energy of a man. 
She followed the bounds, dressed and danced, 
and tried to find a field for her enormous 
vitality in ordinary ways, but in vain. 

At last she resolved to devote her life to 
others. She gave up fashionable life, and 
took a village school to teach, to discipline 
herself. 

Afterward, she joined a religious charitable 
society, nursed the sick, scrubbed the floors, 
cleaned grates, &c., but even this menial work 
did not satisfy her restless energies. 

At last she became a manager of a small-pox 
hospital, in the Black Country of England 
and there she found her proper work and 
place. 

Sister Dora’s masculine strength, wonderful 
beauty, keen delight in a laugh, and sound 
common sense, gained her a commanding in- 
fluence over the young miners. Her life was 
given wholly to their service. Her medical 
and surgical skill was great. 

On one occasion, when the doctors had de- 
cided that a patient’s arm must come off, 
Sister Dora declared that she could save it. 
She was warned that the man would die, but 
she persisted, and for weeks never left his bed- 
side. She succeeded. 

Years afterward, when she lay ill, this man 
would walk ten miles to ask for her. “Tell 
her it was ‘her arm’ that rang the bell,” he 
would say, and go back again. 

She knew no fear when nursing ber pa- 
tients, and often when a man was sinking into 
the collapse which precedes death from small- 
pox, she would place her lips to bis, and in- 
flate his lungs with her healthy breath, in 
hopes of restoring vitality. 

ler strength was so great that she lifted 
men and carried them from one ward to an- 
other, as other women would babies. 

Yet she never lost her womanliness ; and it 
was through this and her tender sympathy 
that she maintained her absolute control over 
men of this district. She influenced them to 

ive up drinking and immorality. 

When “Sister Dora” died, thousands of 
miners came to follow their faithful friend to 
the grave. 

Sucb a life is not possible to many women, 
nor is it desirable that it should be. Yet it is 
stirring to hear of, as a trumpet-note in its 
noble purpose. We are glad, too, to know 
that on her death-bed she said : 
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“If I had my life to live again, I should 
marry. It is better for a woman to love some 
one to whom she can be in subjection.” 

Dora Patterson’s life shows the power of 
great energies absorbed in good works, under 
a sense of religious duty, and contrasts 
strongly with the lives of many of the fasb- 
ionable friends of ber youth. We cannot 
doubt that her life in the sick-room was bap- 
pier than theirs in circles of more selfish 
amusements and display. 





Using One’s Eyes—How many of us go 
through life without ever realizing that our 
eyes have to be educated to see as well as our 
tongues to speak, and that only the barest 
outlines of the complex and ever changing 
images focused on the retina ordinarily im- 
press themselves upon the brain? That the 
education of the eye may be brought toa high 
state of perfection, isshown in numerous ways. 
There are many delicate processes of manu- 
facture which depend for their practical suc- 
cess upon the nice visual perception of the 
skilled artisan, who almost unsconsciously de- 
tects variations of temperature, color, density, 
&e., of his materials, which are inappreciable 
to the ordinary eye. The hunter, the mari- 
ner, the artist, the scientist, each needs to 
educate the eye to quick action in his special 
field of research before he can hope to become 
expert in it. The following story, which is 
quite apropos, is related of Agassiz, and it is 
sufficiently characteristic of this remarkably 
accurate observer to have the merit of proba- 
bility. We are told that once upon a time the 
Professor had occasion to select an assistant 
from one of his classes. There were a num- 
ber of candidates for the post of honor, and| 
finding himself in a quandary as to which one | 
he should choose, the happy thought occurred | 
to him of subjecting three of the more promis- 
ing students in turn to the simple test of| 
describing the view from his laboratory ea 
dow, which overlooked the side-yard of the 
College. One said that he saw merely a board 
fence and a brick pavement; another added 
a stream of soapy water, a third detected the 
color of the paint on the fence, noted a green 
mold or fungus on the bricks, and evidences | 
of “bluing” in the water, besides other details. | 
It is needless to tell to which candidate was| 
awarded the coveted position. Houdin, the 
celebrated prestidigitator, attributed his suc- 
cess in his profession mainly to his quickness 
of perception, which, he tells us in his enter- 
taining autobiography, he acquired by educa- 
ting his eyes to detect a large number of ob- 
jects at a single glance. His simple plan was 
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not confined to illiterate persons ; for among 
the Saxons the mark of the cross, as an attes- 
tation of the good faith of the person signing, 
was required to be attached to the signature 
of those who could write, as well as to stand 
in the place of the signature of those who 
could not write. In those times, if a man 
could write, or even read, bis knowledge was 
considered proof positive that he was in holy 
orders. The word clericus, or clerk, was 
synonymous with penman, and the laity, or 
people who were not clerks, did not feel any 
urgent necessity for the use of letters. 

The ancient use of the cross was, therefore, 
universal alike by those who could, and by 
those who could not, write. It was, indeed, 
the symbol of an oath from its early associa- 
tions, and generally the mark. On this ac- 
count Charles Knight, in his notes in the 
“Pictorial Sbakspeare,” explains the expres 
sion of “God save the mark!” as a form of 
ejaculation approaching to the character of 
an oath.— Manchester Times. 





Selected. 


THE LORD IS IN HIS TEMPLE. 
“The Lord is in his holy temple; let all the earth 


ikeep silence before Him.”—Habakkuk ii. 20. 


The Lord is on his holy throne, 
He sits in kingly state ; 

Let those who for his favor seek 
In humble silence wait. 


Your sorrows to his eye are known, 
Your secret motives clear ; 

It needeth not the pomp of words 
To claim his listening ear. 


Press not thy purpose on thy God, 
Urge not thine erring will, 

Nor dictate to the Eternal mind, 
Nor doubt thy Maker’s skill. 


True prayer is not the noisy sound 
That clamorous lips repeat ; 
But the deep silence of a soul, 
That clasps its Father’s feet. 
—India H. Sigourney. 





° Selected. 
MY HOME. 


This is the place that I love the best, 

A little brown house, like a ground-bird’s nest, 
Hid among grasses, and vines and trees, 
Summer retreat of the birds and bees, 


The tenderest light that ever was seen 

Sifts through the vine-made window screen— 
Sifts and quivers, and flits and falls 

On home-made carpets and gray-hung walls. 


All through June, the west wind free 
The breath of the clover brings to me, 
All through the languid July day 

I catch the scent of new-mown hay. 





to select a shop window full of a miscellane- 
ous assortment of articles, and walk rapidly 
past it a number of times every day, writing 
down each object which impressed itself on 
his mind. In this way he was able, after a 
time, to detect instantaneously all of the arti- 
cles in the window, even though they might 
be numbered by scores.—Penn Monthly. 


et ee 


The Cross Mark.—The mark which persons 
who are unable to write are required to make 
instead of their signature is in the form of a 
cross, and this practice, having formerly been 
followed by kings and nobles, is constantly 
referred to as an instance of the deplorable 
ignorance of ancient times. This signature 
is not, however, invariable proof of such igno- 
rance. Anciently, the use of this mark was 


The morning-glories and scarlet-vine 

Over the doorway twist and twine; 

And every day, when the house is still, 

The humming-bird comes to the window-sill. 


In the cunningest chamber under the sun 

I sink to sleep when the day is done; 

And am waked at morn, in my snow- white bed, 
By a singing-bird on the roof o’er head. 


Better than treasures brought from Rome, 
Are the living pictures I see at home— 
My aged father, with frosted hair, 

And mother’s face, like a painting rare. 


Far from the city’s dust and heat, 

I get but sounds and odors sweet. 

Who can wonder I love to stay, 

Week after week, here hidden away 

In this sly nook, that I love the best— 

The little brown house, like a ground-bird’s nest. 
—Ella W 


re 












A QUIET MIND. 


I have a treasure which I prize, 
Its like I cannot find: 

There’s nothing like it on the earth; 
’Tis this—a quiet mind. 


But ’tis not that I’m stupefied, 
Or senseless, dull, or blind ; 

’Tis God’s own peace within my heart 
Which forms my quiet mind. 


I found this treasure at the cross ; 
And there, to every kind 

Of weary, heavy-laden souls, 
Christ gives a quiet mind. 


My Saviour’s death and risen life, 

To give it were designed ; , 
His love, the never-failing spring 

Of this, my quiet mind. i 
The love of God within my breast, 

My heart to Him doth bind ; 
This is the peace of heaven on earth— 

This is my quiet mind. 


I’ve many a cross to take up now, 
And many left behind ; 

But present troubles move me not, 
Nor shake my quiet mind. 


And what may be to-morrow’s cross, 
I never seek to find, 

My Saviour says, “ Leave that to me, 
And keep a quiet mind.” 


And well I know the Lord hath said, .  ~ 
To make my heart resigned, 
That mercy still shall follow those id 
Who have this quiet mind. 


I meet with pride of wit and wealth, 
And scorn, and looks unkind, 

It matters not—I envy none, 7 
While I’ve a quiet mind. , 


I’m waiting now to see my Lord, 
So patient and so kind; 

I want to thank Him, face to face, n 
For this my quiet mind. 


* 
+ 
For “The Friend” 


Healthy Education. F 


In the course of an extended series of obseh 
vations on the effect of modern educati 
methods on the bealth of children, Dr. B. 
Richardson points out some of the evils whieh 
result therefrom. The following views am 
condensed from an address delivered by 
distinguished physician. 4 

The too early subjection of pupils to s 
is ascrious evil. Play is held out to th 
not as a natural thing to be encouraged, 
as a reward for work done—whereas it i 
form of work which the child likes. If 
body is to be trained up healthily as the bearet 
of the mind, for children under seven yealt 
of age, all the teaching should be natu 
conveyed through play, without forcing 
child to touch a book or read a formal lessom 

Where children in this early age are stim 
lated to a mental exertion for which thé 
brain is not sufficiently developed, the health 
is impaired. The mental excitement oftet 
keeps up a flush, the tongue is furred, the app 
tite capricious, and the sleep disturbed. In@ 
healthy child the sleep comes on irresistibly 
at an early hour, and when the eyes are shut 
and the body composed, the sleep is carried 
out till waking time without a movement @ 
position of the body. 1 

The period of life from the eleventh to thé 
sixteenth or seventeenth year, is a critical 
one. The rapid growth of the organs of the 
body, their still imperfect condition, the qui 
changing yet steadily developing form 
mind, the intensity of the feelings—all th 
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gonditions make this stage of a human die of some direct accident or disease, they 


areer singularly liable to disorders. For one 
n of the body, or one propensity of the 
gind to out-grow or out-develop another is 
gn easy accident in this stage of life, unless 
tare be taken to preserve a correct balance. 

In estimating the amount of work which 
may properly be required of persons of this 
time of life, it must be borne in mind that 

wth is of itself a labor. The development 
of the organs of the body then taking place 
rigorously demands extra nutrition, and this 

uires abundant food, sleep, and relaxation. 
ithe tax is extreme while growth is in pro- 
erwants of the brain in this season o 
outh, reduces the standard of health and 
bio Such children easily take cold during 
yicissitudes of seasons, and suffer severely 
from epidemic diseases, for these diseases are 
themselves of nervous origin, and find the 
radiest place in exhausted nervous natures. 

So the brilliant boy or girl of the school 
whose intelligence has pre-illuminated the 
world, too frequently dies; and the dull boy 
or girl, the hulk of the school, escapes back 
to health from variations of it. 

As well expressed by William Howitt—“In 
most of those cases where nature has intend- 
ed to produce a first-class intellect, she has 
guarded her embryo genius by a stubborn 
sowness of development. Moderate study 
and plenty of play and exercise in early youth 


are the true requisites for a noble growth of 


intellectual powers in man; and fer its con- 
tinuance to old age.” 

The breach between health and education 
is widened by the little distinction made be- 
tween the pupilsin physical power, and mental 
capacity. 

It implies an ignorance which to the mind 
ofa physician is almost criminal, to take the 
boy who has an inherited tendency to con- 
mmption, or to heart disease, or to insanity, 
and to place him under thesame mental regime 
a another boy who has none of these pro- 
divities. 

Then again the turn of mind in different 
karners varies greatly. Some are capable of 
receiving a moderate amount of knowledge 
on almost any or every subject. Some stu- 
dents possess an analytical mind, that takes 
in details, figures, and facts, is good at arith- 


metic and mathematics and the niceties of 


languages. The mental tendency of others is 
more constructive. They use facts and figures 
% materials for their own purposes of work, 
seize hold of general principles, but neglect 
minute distinctions. If the same lessons and 
studies are assigned to both classes of these 
pupils, there will be some which chafe, worry 
and weary each. © 

As to the education of young men and wo- 
men-from their 17th or 18th year to the 22nd 
or 23rd, Dr. Richardson believes the competi- 
tive struggle practised in some institutions to 
be directly injurious to health both of body 
and mind; and that the real leaders of the 
people will probably come from those, who 
entering into the conflicts of life, able to read, 
Write and calculate, are left free of brain for 
the acquirement of learning of any and every 
kind, in the full powers of developed man- 


The acquisition of knowledge should not 
€ease with school days, for continued and 
Varied action of the mind are essential to 


die, in nine eases out of ten, of nervous failure. 
And nervous failure may be fatal from one 
point of the nervous organism, the rest being 
sound. A man may therefore wear himself 
out by one mental exercise too exclusively 
followed, while he may live ibrough exercises 
involving more real labor, if they be distri- 
buted over many seats of mental faculty. 


For “‘ ‘The Friend.”’ 
Thomas Yarnall. 


The simple obituary notice in a late issue 
of “The Friend,” recording the removal by 
death of Thomas Yarnall, incited feelings of 
affectionate remembrance in the mind of the 
writer for this dear and worthy Friend. As 
a minister he was sound in word and doc- 
trine; and endeavored to exercise bis gift in 
the ability conferred by Him who gave it. 
While, as a messenger of grace to guilty men, 
he was firm and decided in upholding in their 
original purity the doctrines and testimonies 
of the religious Society of which he was a 
member, he was at the same time gentle and 
loving; being, “even as a nurse cherisheth 
her children,” affectionately desirous to win 
souls to Christ. 

We believe it may be said of this faithful 
steward: “ Mark the perfect man, and be- 
hold the upright: for the end of that man is 
peace.” And the desire is strong that all, 
and especially such as knew him and have 
sat under his ministry, should seek to follow 
him, taking up his fallen mantle, as he fol- 
owed his dear Lord. This can only be done 
through a yielding to the same discipline of the 
cross of Christ, which his life and public 
ministry so much called to.. For we must 
walk in the footsteps of the flock of the com- 
are ot Him who gave himself for us that 

e might bring us to God, if ever we experi- 
ence redemption through his blood unto the} 
forgiveness of sins. 

The writer can well recall the reflection, a 
little after the turning point in life had been 
reached, that while there were many valuable| 
written records and testimonies of those rr 
bad finished their course with joy, which too, 


A Criminal’s Death. 


The following account of the death of one 
of the Western train robbers, in an Arkansas 
prison, taken from the Little Rock, Arkansas 
Gazette, 11th mo. 9th, 1881, contains a volume 
of instructive warning: 

A very sad death occurred in the peniten- 
tiary yesterday. All deaths are sad, but of all 
deaths the death from a broken heart is the 
saddest. P. E. Sullivan alias William Delaney, 
a young man of twenty-three years, one of 
the train robbers recently sentenced to seven- 
ty years in the Arkansas penitentiary, was 
the victim of a broken heart. Several days 
ago he became gloomy, and going to Dr. Le- 
now complained of being sick, Upon exami- 
nation the physician discovered that the man 
was not suffering from any perceptible disease, 
but that his pulse was one hundred and forty. 
He was ordered to the hospital where every 
possible care was taken of him. He revived 
after a time, but every one could see despair 
written on his countenance. He entered the 
prison cheerfully, and lightly spoke of the 
long term of bis sentence, but after a while a 
letter came. When he read the lines his 
spirits sank. Tears told of a misery that ink 
could not express. He went again to his bed. 
Yesterday he said to one standing near: 

“The shadows are gathering fast and night 
is oppressing me with its darkness. One 
crime and then death in a penitentiary. My 
old father, who has preached the gospel for 
years, who many and many a time clasped 
his hands above my head and prayed, has 
been humbled in his old age. And my mother, 
if I could only bear hervoice. But walls and 
law are between us. I am as one who is dead. 
She could come to me, but I cannot go to ber.” 
His thoughts wandered. At times he seemed 
to be listening to his father’s preaching, and 
then he seemed to be playing with bis sisters. 
He smiled and laug a softly. “Ah!” he 
would say, “ your brother never forgets you.” 
Suddenly his face grew dark, and, waving his 
hands wildly, he began to mutter broken sen- 
tences. “Seizing the bridle rein he sprang 
upon his antagonist’s horse and dashed away.” 
“ He is reading one of those wild books that 
we used to steal away and devour,” said one 


; , : a 
were highly appreciated, there was, neverthe-| of the dying man’s companions in crime. 


less, a longing for the living practical exem- 
plification of such exponents now, as those) 
whose memorials had been so instructively | 
read. While by no means wishing to magnify | 
the creature and ever-dependent instrument, 
but, rather, that all-sufficient grace, which, | 
through obedience to it, made him what he: 
became, it has seemed that we have had in) 
the upright godly life and labors of our de- 
parted friend much such an example as has 
been alluded to—a living epistle known and, 
read of all men. 

This heavenward influence, personally, is 
now withdrawn from us. But the hope is 
felt that we who have familiarly mingled, 
with and known him, may se remember his 
virtues, his earnest Christian appeals, his 
gospel invitations to a life of holiness and 
peace, as to follow his footsteps in the narrow | 
way of self-denial and the cross unto not only 
calling bim blessed, because a messenger of 
good tidings to us, but by the subjection of, 
our all to the Saviour, be enabled to serve our 


| 


generation also “with good-will doing ser-| 


vice,” in singleness of heart as unto Christ. 


“ Halt ! he exclaimed, drawing a revolver and 
leveling it at the head of young Horace,” con- 
tinued the sufferer. “Slowly and sadly they 
eft the church and walked along the well 
worn path to the rude grave of ‘Lawrence. 

tanding near the stone placed there by the 
Indian, Casper and his fair companion—” and 
he muttered incoherently, the sentence dying 
away with a deep groan. Suddenly he raise 
himself, looked intently toward the door, and 
slowly sank back, dead. 


The Triumph of Sema follow- 
ing passage is quoted by the London Quarter- 
ly Review, with the remark that, “for the 
commendation of its wide historic survey, and 
its vigorous and glowing eloquence, it is one 
of the finest in the whole range of literature.” 

“Tt arose in an enlightened and skeptical 
age ; but among a despised and narrow-mind- 
ed people. It earned hatred and persecution 
at home by its liberal genius and opposition 
to the national prejudices; it earned contempt 
abroad by its connection with the country 
where it was born, but which sought to 


‘Strangle it in its birth. Emerging from Judea, 


length and health of life. Where mendo not} 5th mo. 24th. ‘it made its onward march through the most 
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lished regions of the world—Asia Minor,|shaven and shorn,” dressed in their robes of 
gypt, Greece, Rome—and in all it attracted|ceremony, repeating prayers or reading the 
notice and provoked hostility. Successive| Scriptures in an unknown tongue. The audi- 
massacres and attempts at extermination,|ence is not an audience, but a group of spec- 
ersecuted for ages by the whole force of the|tators only, having no outward part in the 
man Empire, it bore without resistance,|ceremony, except, perchance the repetition 
and seemed to draw fresh vigor from the axe ;|of a sentence in an unknown tongue. The 
assaults in the way of argument, from what-| priests never marry; there are abbots and 
ever quarter it was never ashamed or unable|abbesses, monks and nuns. There is a hier- 
to repel, and whether attacked or not it was|archy, bishops, archbishops, cardinals, and (in 
resolutely aggressive. In fourcenturiesit had|Thibet) a pope (the great Llama). There 
pervaded the civilized world ; it had mounted|are fasts, confessions, and a purgatory. These 
the thrones of the Cesars ; it had spread be-|are but the most striking of the many re- 
yond the limits of their sway, and had made|semblances between Roman Catholicism and 
inroads upon barbarian nations whom their; Buddhism. 
eagles had never visited ; it had gathered all| Religious Liberty in Russia.—The Golos 
genius and all learning into itself, and made} publishes an article in which it states its con- 
the literature of the world its own; it sur-|viction that the only way to secure religious 
vived the inundation of the barbarian tribes,| peace in Russia is, “the establishment of re- 
and conquered the world once more by con-|ligious liberty and the liberty of conscience. 
verting its conquerors to the faith; it sur-|It is necessary to renounce the old times of 
vived af age of barbarism; it survived the}the Moscow Byzantine Period from the tra- 


restoration of letters; it survived an age of 
free inquiry and scepticism, and bas long stood | 
its ground in the field of argument, and com-! 
manded the intelligent assent of the greatest! 
minds that ever were ; it has been the parent! 
of civilization, and the nurse of learning ; and 
if light, and humanity, and freedom be the 
boast of modern Europe, it is to Christianity 
that she owes them. Exhibiting in the life 
of Jesus a picture, varied and minute, of the 
perfect human united with the divine, in) 
which the mind of man has not been able to 
find a deficiency or detect a blemish—a pic-| 
ture copied from no model and rivalled by no 
copy—it has accommodated itself to every) 
clime; it has retained through every change) 
a salient spring of life, which enables it to 





throw off corruption and repair decay, and 
renew its youth, amid outward hostility and 
inward divisions.” 

For “ The Friend.” 


Religious Items, &. 


Roman Catholicism and Buddhism.—F. S.| borrowing support, our Church has exhibited | oats, or 
Dobbins, of Tokio, Japan, in the National) 


Baptist, speaks of the resemblance between 
some of the ceremonies used in these two 
forms of religion, as being quite striking. He 
says: “One can hardly fail to be struck with 
the fact on the most superficial study of 


Buddhism. The Abbé Huc, the celebrated! 


traveller in China and Thibet, came across 
many things which seemed to him the coun- 
terfeits of his own faith. When he came to 
describe what he bad seen in his book, ‘Travels 
in Thibet,’ the Romish authorities at once put 


ditions about the maintenance of the govern- 
ing State Church with the aid of police mea- 
sures, and it is necessary to attain to a con- 
ception of religion as being a matter for the 
individual conscience of ‘the man,’ into which 
the civil power has no ground to interfere. 
The renunciation of these traditions recom- 
mends itself not only by general considera- 
tions, but by more pungent ones based on 
practical experience. Has police interference 
in the region of religious convictions ever pro- 
duced any good anywhere? Has it ever 
tended once out of hundreds of cases, when 
applied, to alter such convictions? In reality, 
such have been the results of this system of 
the protection of orthodoxy by external mea- 
sures, that these measures have injured the 
interests of orthodoxy, have produced cold- 
ness toward it, as to a faith founded on brute 
material force; they have led to that sad 
fact that the Church, resting on external 
support, has borrowed from such support its 
official, formal, red tape character. fs this 


another lamentable feature. She has evi- 
dently weakened her internal spiritual vigor 
and power. With the cessation of the civil 
power to intermeddle with religious matters, 


at once there would cease all complications| 


raised by the present unnatural position of 
our ‘religious question.’ Let no one suppose 
for a moment that the non-interference of the 
State in matters of the Church and religion 
would, in the very least, weaken the influence, 
the authority, and the high mission of the 
orthodox Church. Freed from its present 


it on the Indez, in the list of forbidden books,|impotency, resulting from the guardianship 
as dangerous reading for the ‘faithful.’ Tojor tutelage under which it is held by the 


go into the Cathedral in Philadelpbia on any 





day of the week, and to go into the popular 
Buddhist temple of Asakusa in Tokio, Japan, 
is but to witness a similar worship. There 
are some slight differences ; but these are due 


mainly to the differing lands, people, and lan-|from persecution for religion’s sake, would| greater. 


guage, in which Buddhism and Roman Ca- 
tholicism took root. 


is Buddhism in the West. Very many of the 
Buddhist temples are cruciform. Before the 
Buddhist temple doors, are the basins of holy 
water ; within, before the altar, are the burn- 
ing candles and incense; there are altars, in 
the centre and on either side, with theirimages, 


State power, orthodoxy would begin to live 
in virtue of its high and mighty moral power, 
would be freed from its formalism, would 
become a true Christ’s Church. On the other 
hand, the soul of the Russian man, liberated 


enjoy rest and peace. The Church would be- 


the power given to it by its head and founder, 
the Lord Jesus Christ.” 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


Natural History, Science, &e. 


Origin of the Plough.—Dr. Taylor states that| the outer tube of the ear. 
which imagination could very easily convert) the first agricultural implement seems to have|dren had never undergone any treatment, 


purpose of digging roots, knocking 
fruits, and unearthing animals. At a 


day, the stick was bent and used as a hoe, th : 


point being hardened by fire. In thesou 
part of Sweden, large tracts of land give 


dence of early cultivation, which is attributed 


to a prehistoric people called by the natives 
the “hackers,” who are always associated 
with the giants of mythology, and whose rudg 
hoe was a fir pole with a short projecting 
branch. There came into use afterwards g 
larger instrument of the same kind, whieh 
was not used like the hoe but dragzed by men 
or oxen. Instances of this are to te found in 


old Egyptian pictures and bas-relief, and jg” 


was probably the primitive idea of the plough, 
which is of prehistoric origin, evidences 
found of its early use among the @ 
Egyptians, and Chinese. It had from the 
earlicst times a religious sanction. The next 
improvement was a wooden hook shod with 
iron; and in the time of Virgil a wheeled 
was in use which differed but little from the 
best in Kurope a century ago.— Nat. Bapt, 
Remedies Against Injurious Insects —The 
relation of climatic influences to insect i 
ment—an absolutely necessary pre-requisite 
to the adoption of adequate preventive mea. 
sures—is yet an almost unbroken field. A 
knowledge of this relation to a given species 
must be obtained before entomologists can 
aa in advance the coming of that species, 
f, by a careful study of this relation, ente 
mologists can predict with reasonable cer 
tainty, a year in advance, the appearance of, 
one of the species notably injurious to field 
crops, farmers will then be enabled to plant 
such crops as will be likely to suffer least in 
jury from this species. For example, if iti 
[a species that appears late in the season, cropé 
|that mature early will be the ones to P 
|as Oats, for instance, in place of corn. a 
| coming of the Army-worm can be predicted 
in time, the farmer can then plow up a por 
tion, at least, of his meadow, and sow it 
lant it in corn, or some other 
It may, I think, be safely assumed that a 
and careful study of this relation will 


mately enable entomologists to do this= 

American Agriculturist: i 
Defects of Hearing in Children.— An examine 

\tion of the ears of 4,500 school-children, 

and girls, between the ages of seven and fi 

teen years, has recently been made by 


Weil, of Stuttgart, Germany. As the 

of this examination he says that a healthy 
will perceive a whisper of moderate inten 

at a distance of eight to ten inches, wh@ 
there is not too much noise in the vicini 
that troubles of hearing are of extraordin 
frequency ; in the common schools he fount 
as many as thirty per cent. of the childré 
whose hearing was defective on one or boll 
sides, while the proportion of children w 
do not hear within the natural limits is 
Dr. Weil found, however, that chik 
dren from families who were in easy ciret 


Buddhism is Roman|come triumphant, not because it was supported | stances were much less likely to suffer from 
Catholicism in the East; Roman Catholicism] by something outside of itself, but because of|defects of hearing than those of poor parenté 

The most frequent affection of the ears that 
the doctor found was that in which there isf 


chronic discharge of matter from the ear, 
destruction of the drum-membrane. 
large proportion also had plugs of wax fill 


Quite 


Most of the cbik 


7 


into the images of the virgin Mary and the|been a pointed stick four or five feet long,|many of them were unaware that any thing) 
saints; before the altars are the priests, “all'such as many savage tribes still carry for the|was the matter with them. A certain pf 
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portion of them had passed for simply inatten-| mately belonging to its fraternity,” the Year- 
The doctor emphasizes that|ly Meeting of Ohio, it certainl 

whenever a child seems to be inattentive, the|force as regards London and b 

condition of his organs of hearing ought to be|a still greater degree, those meetings on this 

examined into. Many children apparently|Continent which had already disowned us; 


children. 


tive 


absent-minded are suffering only from defec- 
tive hearing.—Chr. Advocate. 

To Remove Insects from the Ear.—While 
en route from San Antonio, Texas, to Fort 
Concho, Texas, in 1877, with recruits, I was 
aroused from my sleep one night, about mid- 
night, by a man who, much frightened, said 
«he had a bug in his ear.” In short order, I 
had a light, a pair of forceps, a glass syringe, 
and a basin of water; and, in a shivering con- 
dition, proceeded to give the patient relief. I 
had no sooner placed the candle before the 
ear than the bug—a small black one—ran out 
over the cheek, and jumped off on to the 

und very quickly. When told that the 

was gone, he would not believe me, be- 
cause I had done nothing. He had been in- 
tent on my syringe, and had not noticed the 
eeape of the bug. Upon several occasions, 
while scouting, I have been successful in re- 
moving insects from the ear at night by 
simply placing a light near. We all know 
what a peculiar attraction ligbt bas for insects 
atnight, and, under the circumstances related, 
itseems to retain its attractive power over an 
aural hiding-place.—Dr. Kingsley in Med. Rec. 
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In an editorial article in Friends’ Review of 
5th mo. 20th, the position is taken that “ the 
suspension of correspondence, after it had been 
commenced, with the Hoyle body in Ohio, was 


clearly the suspension of recognition of it as ajour history, the different Yearly Meetings in 
If this position is correct,! America did not regularly write to each other, 
it would follow that the Yearly Meeting of|but only when some occasion of common in- 


Yearly Meeting.” 


Philadelphia, now recognizes no body of 
Friends outside of its own limits as “ legiti- 
mately belonging to its fraternity,” for it has 
not maintained a correspondence with any for 
along series of years. 

If we refer to the record of events subse- 
owt to the withdrawal from Ohio Yearly 

eeting in 1854 of the Binns’ body, we find 
that outside of New England, all the regular- 
ly organized Yearly Meetings on this conti- 
nent then existing, ceased their correspon- 
dence with us, and notified Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, that the way was no longer 
open for such intercourse. As Yearly Meet- 
ings, they were practically out of unity with 
Ws; whatever nearness of feeling might exist 
towards us in the hearts of many of their 
members. London and Dublin Yearly Meet- 
ings had not formally rejected us, but they 
had joined with those who did so, in the rec- 
ognition of the separate body in Ohio. And 
in the case of London Yearly Meeting, its 
disregard of our earnest pleadings to check 
the dissemination of doctrines inconsistent 
with our principles by some of its members, 
and its practical endorsement of those who 
advocated such doctrines, had raised doubts 
in the minds of many Friends here, as to the 
advantage to be derived from continuing such 
correspondence. The existence of this feeling 
in our Yearly Meeting in measure opened the 
way for the conclusion arrived at in 1857, to 
Write no epistles that year. Ifsuch astep was 
equivalent to ceasing to recognize as “legiti- 


ings, it reaffirmed that decision. In that 
pamphlet it is shown, that a departure from 
the doctrines and the spirit of our profession 
is the root from which the divisions and dis- 
unity in our Society have sprang; and that 
and, most of all, the Binns’ Body in Ohio,|the comparative isolation of Ohio and Phila- 
whose claims to be recognized as Ohio Yearly |delphia Yearly Meetings, as well as of the 
Meeting, it had definitely rejected. smaller body in New England, bas arisen from 
The Review in its editorial, argues, that|their opposition to the changes sought to be 
correspondence was in 1857 the accepted evi-|introduced. These changes are still going on 
dence of recognition of the legitimacy of ajand are producing their legitimate fruits of 
body claiming it, and that hence the suspen-|discord and confusion in various parts of our 
sion of that correspondence is a suspension of |Society. 
that recognition. Ohio Yearly Meeting has thus far been 
By the usages of our Society, the sendingjenabled to maintain its testimony to the 
of epistles to other Yearly Meetings, is one of |original doctrines of our Society, and to hold 
the evidences that the body which sends such its meetings in accordance with the principles 
documents regards those to whom they are|of pure spiritual worship professed by us. 
sent as members of the same great family of|In this union in faith and practice lay the 
Friends. Hence, in the case of a division, |strength of the bond which united that Year- 
such as occurred in Ohio, resulting in the|ly Meeting and ours; and which we trust will 
establishment of two meetings with conflict-|long continue to bind them together as fellow 
ing claims, the fact that Philadelphia Yearly |believers of the same household of faith. 
Meeting corresponded with one and not with| Of the Binns’ Meeting, we desire to speak 
the other, may properly be referred to as|in a kindly spirit. But its official utterances, 
evidencing which of the two it regarded as|the doctrines and practices of some of those 
the legitimate Yearly Meeting of Ohio. Yet|whom it sends abroad as ministers, the intro- 
this correspondence is by no means essential. |duction of singing, &c., into its meetings for 
The same decision as to the conflicting claims|worship, and other changes, show, that it 
presented to it, might have been equally well | bas sutfered from the loss of the restraining 
established by the adoption of a simple min-|influence of those Friends from whom it sepa- 
ute to be placed on its own records; or by/rated; that it has departed from the ancient 
other acts. The unity between the different |standard of Quakerism ; and that the path in 
branches of the Society of Friends does not|which it is walking has diverged more widely 
rest upon the interchange of epistles ; and the|from that in which we have believed it right 
suspension of such epistolary intercourse does|to continue, than it had at the time of the 
not imply the destruction of that unity. Like |separation. 
the intercourse between those who aresocially| The concern which we have felt on this 
dear to each other, there may be seasons |subject, is not for the sake of Ohio Yearly 
where no opening presents to send such| Meeting alone; for while it continues to hold 
friendly greetings. In the earlier periods of|up the standard which the Lord has given it 
to display because of the Truth, and is pre- 
served in humility, watchfulness and depend- 
anes on its Holy Head, his blessing will rest 
upon it. But we regard the tendency which 
bas been manifested to ignore its claims, as one 
of the accompaniments of that movement in 


had the same 
ublin; and in 





terest, or some unusual exercise or concern 
arose; and it was not until comparatively 
modern times that Dublin Yearly Meeting 
adopted the practice. In 1830 and 1831 the ithe Society of Friends towards new doctrines 
Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, sent epistles and practices, against which our Yearly Meet- 
to Dublin Yearly Meeting, with which it had|ing has often borne testimony—a testimony 
not before held any regular correspondence./in which Ohio Yearly Meeting has united 
These were replied to in an epistle received |with us, and which was the underlying cause 
from that meeting in 1833; after which time/which led to the separation from it. To re- 
they appear to have been usually sent by both|verse our judgment in this case, would be a 
meetings. In view of these facts, we regard | practical desertion of the stand we have taken 
the assertion, that suspension of correspondence |in defence of the original principles of our So- 
is the suspension of recognition, in the sense in |ciety, would discourage those in every Yearly 
which it was designed to be accepted, as in-| Meeting who are honestly contending for the 
consistent with the former history of our|truth, and would open the way for the spread- 
Society, and calculated to confuse and mislead. |ing among ourselves of those changes which 

It should be borne in mind, that since our|have brought confusion and discord else- 
Yearly Meeting first arrived at the decision | where. 
in respect to the two bodies in Ohio, which 








its records exhibit, it has never done anything 


There are times when the Spirit of the Lord 


to show that its judgment bas been altered.|Jesus works on the hearts of the children and 


On the contrary when the minute was adopt- 
ed in 1857 referring the subject of correspon- 
dence to the representatives as a committee, 
the meeting expressly guarded against any 
reconsideration of its decision, by inserting in 
the minute the following clause: “It heing 
clearly understood that they are not to inter- 
fere with or unsettle any of the previous decis- 
ions which this meeeting has come to.” Inthe 
approval of the “ Brief Narrative of the Posi- 
tion of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting,” issued 


of those somewhat further advanced in years, 
who as yet have but little religious experi- 
ence ; and they are brought into a tender and 
seeking state of mind, in which their ears are 
opened to hear, and their hearts to receive 
the counsel and advice of those whom they 
feel to be really travellers in the highway of 
holiness, and whose experience they regard 
as qualifying them to instruct those of less 
“eens knowledge. Undersuch impressions, 
they often open the way for religious conver- 


in 1872, fifteen years after the suspension of|sation, yet in so cautious and retiring a man- 
its correspondence with other Yearly Meet-'ner, that the opportunity of doing them good 
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triay be unperceived, if the minds of those|the mineral belt which extends from South America |by granting reform, but that he is compelled to oe bas 
with whom they associate are filled up with northward through Mexico, the United States and|pone the ceremony for a year because of the A 
ther things and not preserved in a livel British Columbia. : ility of completing preparations earlier. rae 

ae 8 P Y>| Lieutenant Danenhower and party, survivors of the} The St. Petersburg Official Messenger announees 

watchful state. be kt Jeannette expedition, have arrived in New York by the|by order of the Emperor, the Government is fi 
Though religious conversation in a formal | steamship Celtic. solved to punish inexorably all outrages against the 
way, without any-freshness of feeling, is un- Colnmbus, Georgia, has now in operation seven cotton | persons and property of Jews, seeing that the , 

_ profitable, yet it still remains to be true, that| mills, containing 2000 looms and 60,000 spindles, em-junder the protection of the laws, which are 


“ae 


. loying 3000 hands, consuming 20,000 bales of cotton, | binding upon all subjects of the Czar. Governors and — 

the Lord hearkens to those who fear Him, with = aatel of $1,083,500, sali producing $2,- other authorities, are, therefore, commanded, on their | 
and speak often one to another of the things] 131,350, personal responsibility to take timely measures to pt» § WOL. 
pertaining to his kingdom—and a book of re-| The three great ports of the world are London, Liver- | vent or suppress outrages against Jews. Any ise. ; 
membrance is written before Him for them|pool and New York. During 1880 they reached their | ness will entail dismissal from office. oe 
that think on his name highest trade fignres, the imports being at London| A despatch to the Vienna Presse from Brody says; 9 

M ll th who d esire to promote thé about $700,000,000, Liverpool, $600,000,000, and New |The delegates from the Vienna Committee found the | 

ae te et ee York $539,000,000. Jews in this city without bread, and their children § Prive, if p2 
kingdom of the Redeemer, be awakened to a! The shipments of specie from New York to Europe |almost starving. A case of small-pox has occurred BS jn ad’ 


sense of their duty to be watchful to embrace |on the 24th ult. amounted to $2,500,000. a crowded quarter. Six hundred emigrants left 

































. ? f 
such opportunities as present for turning the| The net funded debt of New York City on 4th month to-day and the same number arrived. ; 1 : 
attention of such soqulring ones to the Light |30th, was $98,603,316.94. Jie) . ee A _ named ro poy om pes femeta fae Artic 
of Christ in their hearts, their living and ever-|, English dealers in ice are buying ice in Maine, an ocialist paper in Austria, has been sent lv 

, 7 it sells in England for $9 a ton. About 300,000 tons|years’ imprisonment at hard labor for high treason, Mc 
present Teacher ; and for persuading and en-j wi} supply all England for the season, while New| The small-pox, or a disease somewhat resemblingthe f. 
couraging them to submit themselves unre-| York City alone uses between 2,000,000 and 2,225,000 | plague, is epidemic in Serajevo, in Bosnia. ‘any Subscriptions 
servedly to his government, so that they may | tons. aide hundreds of the inhabitants have already died ' 
be led into the paths of righteousness, where The number of deaths in this city last week was 423 disease, and several streets are wholly desolated, at NO. 
the Lerd will be their shepherd wider whose |2* compared with 358 the previous week, and 317 the | authorities obstruct all selagennn Fram the stricken city, 
: | ca? corresponding week last year. Of these 207 were males} Cairo, 5th mo. 26th.—The Ministry have ned, | ———— 
guidance they need fear no evil. and 214 females. From consumption there was 55|after refusing the demands of England and France aq 
deaths ; from pnenmonia 48 ; from diphtheria 20; from |referring them to the Sultan. The Khedive hagag § 
We have received from a friend in Ireland, = fever and from bronchitis, 15 each ; from small- a“ en eee se ies dil 4 Rer 
. ‘ “a x 6. n official despatch received from Cairo on 
—.. tapers aes i sg cnt "inten tecohl S. 3}’s, 101} 2101; 44’s, registered, | ing of the 28th ultimo says: At 5 o’clock to-da aeote 
Ox; HIS life, traveis, su erings an eath, 1148; coupon, 1158; 4’s, 121; currency 6’s, 136. Ulemas of the El Azhar University, the whole U m P 
neatly gotton up and designed to controvert| Cotton.—There was very little movement but prices|of Notables, numerous notabilities, a deputation! mesidenc 
some of the positions taken in a pamphlet] were unchanged ; sales of middlings are reported at 12} | the schools, and a body of native merchants came Penna. 
with the same title, issued under the sanction |@ im - per . ee — psoas — ee take back —_ tended t 
“ . , rats 7” etroleum.—Standard white cts. for export, an inister 0) ar, use the army Insisi 
of the General of the Salvation Army.’ it 8 cts. per gallon for home use. : é one course and menaced them if the Khedive persist ward hi 
especially notices the attempt of G. Railton, |" ‘Piour is in limited request at former rates. Sales of| refusing to reinstate him. In consequence of the ‘upon . 
in that production, to find a warrant for the}2400 barrels, including Ohio extras, at $4.25; Minne- |ated entreaties of the representatives of the ped om 
singing habits of the “Salvation Army” in|sota extras, at $6.75 a $7 for clear, and $7.25 a $7.50|Khedive, desirous of the maintenance of order diffu 
the practices of George Fox and our early |for straight; Pennsylvania extra family at $6 a $6.25 ; |quillity in the country, bas acceded to their p were wa 
Friends, and shows that his inferences are| Western do. do, at $6.75 a $7.25, and patents at $7.75 a | reinstating Arabi Bey. edified b 


The London Standard’s Cairo correspondent says= : 
“The Khedive was informed that an armed foreewm § Yersatio! 
in readiness to convey him a prisoner to Kubbeh if 
refused to reinstate Arabi Bey. He replied: ‘ I b 
the will of the nation.’” The correspondent addat™& & fyi wife 1 


$9. Rye flour is dull at $4.50 a $5 per bbl. 

Grain.— Wheat was rather firmer. Sales of 4000 
bushels red at $1.42 a $1.43}. At the open board, 
15,000 bushels 7th mo. sold at #1.25} down to $1.25}; 
10,000 bushels 8th mo., at $1.19}. Rye.—Pennsylvania 


unfairly drawn, and that the practices and 
teaching of our Society in its early days, are} 
opposed to all artificial music (such as singing 
by tune) in Divine worship. 








5 : ’ > hean |i8s quiet at 90 a 9] cts. Corn is quiet, but prices of |blow is inflicted on the prestige of England and 
As ; Railton . oo has et wt ae coat lots rule lower. Sales of 9000 bushels, etion which only the utmost energy on their part can pa ee 
notice in our columns, on page of this yellow, at 87 cts.; mixed, at 844 a 85 cts.; and No. 4at|The Khedive is now a mere puppet in the ha him | 
volume, it does not seem needful for us to re-|84 a 84} cts. Oats are dull and lower. Sales of 8500 | Arabi Bey.” oe ; im at 
print that now received. — a white, at 60 a 61 cts., and rejected and . It > — se Austria ge rennet = his oe 
mixed at 59 cts. rench or Egyptian proposals which do meeting 
—“ Via Solitaria.” in 2 Hay and Straw Market, for week ending 5th mo,|weight to the legitimate rights of the Sultan ¢ he | 
‘ oe he eae L we = Of e7th, 1882.—Loads of hay, 310; loads of straw, 70, |zerain of Egypt. ee z ee ‘ 
t.. e Friend, cre lite to ° . Longte ow, Average price during the week—Prime timothy, $1.15 The surplus amount of rice in Yokohama now 
it is stated was written by O. M. Conover of|to $1.25 per 100 pounds; mixed, $1 a $1.15 per 100|able for export is valued at $30,000,000. “ae In the 
Madison, Wisconsin. pounds; Straw, 75 to 85 cts. per 100 pounds. Serious brush fires are reported at Portland, Temp topher | 
J Beef cattle were active, excited onl $a le. per aeene = _ — jOunme: A one: quantity of whic! 
igher: 2000 head arrived and sold at the different | valuable timber has n destroyed. e min i 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. aa at 8} a 10 cts. per pound, the latter rate for extra, |accused of starting the fires. , =. 
Unizep States.—In the U. S. Senate, the House} Sheep were unchanged: 12,000 head arrived and q eo 
joint resolution appropriating $16,000,000 to supply |sold at the different yards at 3 a 64 cts. for sheared and »: 8, 
MOORESTOWN ACADEMY. j mach k 


the deficiency in the army pensions for the current/8 a 104 cts. per lb. for spring lambs. 


year, was reported and p . The House bill for the} Hogs were in good demand and prices were firm:| A Principal Teacher will be wanted for this & general! 
distribution of the Geneva A ward also passed the Senate. |3200 head arrived and sold at the different yards at|to enter upon his duties at the opening in the 

The President has signed the bill authorizing the re-| 10} a 12 cts. per lb., as to condition. month next. Also, a competent female teacher, In th 
ceipt of U. S. gold coin in exchange for gold bars at the| ForEe1Gn.—Trevelyan, Chief Secretary for Ireland, |has had experience, to take charge of the introdt was acc 
Mint. stated in Parliament, that the cases of the imprisoned | department. from hi: 

General Mangum, State Agent of Arkansas for dis-| suspects were continually under consideration. Nearly Apply to ErisHa Roserts, MAry ANN Hannes, orand 
tributing supplies on the Arkansas side of the Missis-|seventy have been released during the past fortnight. Mary W. Stoxes, Moorestown, N. J. ® _ 
sippi river during the late flood, writes to Governor|Iu reply to John Dillon he stated that the evicted ten-| Or to We. Evans, 252 South Front St., Philada, — The 1 
Churchill that the second overflow is nearly as disas-| ants of Lord Cloncurry, numbered 215 families. Huts — 20th of 
trous as the first. More than three-fourths of the tillable| could be erected for their shelter, but he said intimida- 


Sere = 

Drep, at his residence, Frankford, Pa., 3rd mo, 308 Were m 
1882, Wrttiam W. Smepuey, in his 62nd year. AB Who cc 
esteemed member of Frankford Monthly Meeting. H#R where | 
was favored to endure a protracted illness with Chr 
tian patience and resignation, and we humbly trast hit, Th 
through redeeming love and mercy, been received int) ey u 
everlasting rest and peace i their fa 


bottom lands in Phillips and Desha counties are sub- 
merged, and portions of Lee, Monroe and Crittenden 
counties are also flooded. The suffering among the 
laborers, who are nearly all destitute negroes, will, he 
says, “ be greater than ever known.” ‘The water is not 
expected to subside before the end of this month. 

en Kickapoo Indians living on a reservation in 


tion would be sternly repressed. 

The Departmental Committee has reported that the 
Channel Tunnel is defensible, but suggests that the 
opening be carried further inland, where means of de- 
fence are more complete. 

The Spanish revenue receipts of the last nine months 
show an increase of 22,000,000 pesetas over those of the 


Atchinson county, Kansas, were naturalized by the U.|same period of the previons fiscal year. _ ——, 5th mo, 8th, 1882, at the residence of his sis@ With t! 
8. Court at Topeka recently. Thg Czar, desirous to appease the people, has decided |in Moorestown, ALLEN Ropers, in the 8lst yeat®@ promin 
So far as known, fifty farms were devastated by the|to grant reforms. his ages a member and elder of Chester Monthly Me ‘TF rated { 
late tornado in Polk and Yell counties, Arkans:s, and wo Commissions will be instituted to consider the |ing, N. J. This dear Friend passed through a linger eviden 
the loss is estimated at $180,000. Three persons were| question of central institutions and the share in the ad-|ing and suffering illness, which he was enabled to Dea _— 
killed and a number injured, two or three perhaps] ministration to be given to the people. There is a| With patience and resignation, experiencing the eve eit ol 
fatally. Commission already sitting, under the presidency of |!asting arms to be underneath for honed be a iB Which, 
Edward Shieffelin, a well-known prospector of Ari-|General Kachanoff, to examine local institutions, Gen- |several times towards the close, he ho e should’ dears 


zona, has organized a party of five, himself included, to 
make a prospecting tour of the valley of the Yukon 
River, in Alaska. He believes that Alaska is within 


eral Loris Melikoff is placed as supreme head of all 
three Commissions. A manifesto will shortly be issued 
stating that the Czar desires to celebrate his coronation 


priest to the end, At another time said, he desired! parent 
fully resigned to suffer all his Heavenly Father } of N 
upon him. “3 at 





